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The armor and weapons of Medieval and Renaissance Europe are fascinating to young and 
old, for their historic and literary associations, and also for their craftsmanship, beauty of form, and 
often rich ornamentation, which place them among the greatest achievements of European decorative 
arts. The Forge of Vulcan: European Arms and Armor, an exhibition on view in The Cleveland 
Museum of Art’s Lower Level/Education GaUery from November 24, 1992, to May 30, 1993, 
examines the history, use, production, and decoration of arms and armor from the 13th to the 17th 
centuries, concentrating on Renaissance examples, which have survived in the greatest numbers. 

On exhibit are a full suit of armor and component pieces, chain mail, breastplates, helmets, 
horse armor, and a variety of weapons-including halberds, crossbows, swords, and early firearms-- 
nearly 75 works from a collection given to the Museum in 1916 by Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance. 
Exhibited with these objects are 16th-century German prints, a stained glass panel, a miniature portrait, 
and photoreproductions of paintings showing men in armor and scenes of combat, hunting, 
tournaments, and pageants. A 16th-century Italian majolica plate depicts Vulcan, god of fire and 
armorer to the gods, whom the ancient Greeks and Romans credited with the invention of 
metalworking. The exhibition’s co-organizers, Stephen Fliegel of the Department of Early Western 
Art and Jonathan Canning of the Department of Education and Public Programs, provide historical 
background and explanatory labels for each object. An illustrated brochure, written by Mr. Fliegel, 
and a family guide, prepared by Mr. Canning, also accompany the show. 
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In Europe during the Middle Ages and until about the 14th century, chain mail, supplemented 
by metal helmets and shields, was the main form of body defense. Chain mail, constructed of many 
small interlinked rings of steel, could stop arrows and spears, but was less effective against the high- 
velocity arrows of the longbow, and no defense against the crossbow whose bolts could penetrate mail. 
More effective protection was gradually developed; overlapping plates of steel were fashioned at 
angles to deflect crossbow bolts or sword thrusts, and by about 1400 knights were encased entirely in 
plate armor with articulated joints. 

The centers for armor production in Europe were near iron-producing areas, in Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Innsbmck, Milan, and Brescia. Designs of arms and armor generally reflected the 
prevailing artistic style of the period or region. From 1450 to around 1500, armor elements assumed a 
slender, streamlined look with sharp, pointed edges, inspired perhaps by contemporary Gothic 
architecture. Around 1500 armor styles began to change with emphasis on roimded forms and surface 
ornamentation, reflecting the new Renaissance style. A partial suit of armor in the exhibition is made 
of armor plates that have been fluted with channels or fan-like ridges, imitating the pleatings of late- 
15th century costume. This method of constmction, which made the plates stronger yet thinner and 
lighter, was developed by Conrad Seusenhofer of Innsbmck, armorer to the Emperor Maximilian I, a 
cormoisseur of fine armor. Costly to produce, the "Maximilian" style, as it was called, disappeared by 
1540. 

With the introduction of firearms which could pierce steel plates, armor disappeared from the 
battlefield and assumed a purely decorative or ceremonial function, designed to be worn in parades, at 
court functions, and for official portraits. Richly decorated halberds, swords, maces, and other 
weapons no longer used in war took on a new significance as symbols of authority and rank, to be 
carried by palace guards and on ceremonial occasions. 



Arms and armor were embellished with a wide range of decorative techniques: engraving, 
etching, embossing, gilding, and damascening (woridng gold and silver wire into a pattern incised in 
the metal). By the late 15th century the most common technique was etching— biting a design into a 
metal surface with acid and blackening the incised lines to achieve contrast with the metal. An 
Augsburg armor embellisher, Daniel Hopfer, was among the first to etch iron plates, both to decorate 
armor and to reproduce his designs in print. Some of his etched prints, including an ornamental 
design for a dagger blade, can be seen in the exhibition. The Language of Etching, on view 
concurrently in the Museum’s Prints and Drawings galleries. Designs for decorative motifs, like those 
by Hopfer, and renowned artists such as Hans Burgkmair and Albrecht Durer, both of whom designed 
and decorated armor for the Emperor Maximilian I, were frequently published in pattern books, from 
which they were copied or adapted by arms craftsmen. 

The following are only a few of the many splendid examples of the armorer’s craft in this 
exhibition. A breastplate etched with a knight in armor kneeling before the crucified figure of Christ, 
made in Nuremberg about 1550, exemplifies the superb sculptural forms achieved by Renaissance 
armorers. A 16th-century morion, a helmet with a high comb and curved, turned up brim, decorated 
with etched arabesques, the arms of Saxony, and medallions depicting stoic scenes from Roman 
history-once worn by a palace guard to Christian I, Elector of Saxony~is a masterpiece of 
Renaissance parade armor. A sporting crossbow made in Germany in the mid-16th century has a 
stock inlaid with engraved staghorn and ebony representations of trophies, arms, and musical 
instruments. The winder, which bears the arms of the Elector Augustus I of Saxony, is also enriched 
with engraved designs of flowers, leaves, masks, and trophies. 

The exhibition and accompanying educational publications are made possible by a generous 
grant from The Qeveland Electric Illuminating Company, a Centerior Energy Company. 

A list of lectures, art films, and feature films complementing this exhibition is attached. 
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PLEASE SAVE THIS SCHEDULE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 

FREE LECTURES 

Special Guest Lecture - Sunday, May 23, 2 pm, Gartner Auditorium 

Guy Wilson, Master of the Armouries, Tower of London, will speak on the Tower’s amis and 
armor collection. 

By Dint of Arms: The Forging of European Culture, a series of lectures by Stephen Fliegel and 
Jonathan Canning, presented on Wednesdays in March at 2:15 pm in the Recital Hall. 

March 10 Chivalry and the Crusading Ideal. Jonathan Canning 

March 17 Sultans. Scimitars and the Science of the East. Jonathan Canning 

March 24 Court Patronage and the Hapsburgs: The Armor Workshops of 

Nuremberg and Augsburg. Stephen Fliegel 

March 31 Chivalry Matured? The Renaissance Prince. Courteous and 

Machiavellian. Jonathan Canning 

FREE ART FILMS 

Romance and Reality: Life in the Middle Ages, a series of films presented on the following 
Wednesdays at 12:30 pm in the Lecture Hall. 


January 6 

Romance and Reality, color, 52 min. 

January 13 

Faith and Fear, 1978, color, 40 min. 

January 20 

The Middle Ages: A Wanderer’ s Guide to Life 
and Letters, 1970, color, 29 min. 

Januaiy 27 

The Road to Santiago: France, 1968, color, 31 min 

February 3 

The Road to Santiago: Spain, 1968, color, 21 min. 

April 21 

Medieval Crusades, b/w, 27 min. 

April 28 

Medieval Knights, color, 22 min. 

May 5 

The Medieval Manor, b/w, 21 min. 

May 12 

The Medieval Mind, color, 25 min. 
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FEATURE FILMS 


Wednesday evenings at 7:15 pm. Admission $4, $3 for Museum members. 


January 6 


January 13 


January 20 


January 27 


February 3 


February 10 


Henry V, Great Britain, 1944, color, 137 min. Directed by Laurence 
Olivier, with Olivier, Robert Newton and Leslie Banks. Splendid, 
colorful version of Shakespeare’s play that gracefully blends the 
artifice of the theater with the realism of the cinema. (Lecture Hall) 

Henry V, Great Britain, 1989, color, 138 min. Directed by Kenneth 
Branagh, with Branagh, Derek Jacobi and Paul Scofield. This 
acclaimed updating of Olivier’s propagandistic film is smaller, 
grittier, but no less rousing. (Gartner Auditorium) 

Monty Python and the Holy Grail, Great Britain, 1975, color, 90 min. 
Directed by Terry Gilliam and Terry Jones, with John Cleese, Eric Idle 
and Michael Palin. Nonsense reigns in this irreverant assault on 
Medieval history and legend. For mature audiences. (Gartner 
Auditorium) 

Lancelot of the Lake, France, 1974, color, subtitles, 83 min. Directed 
by Robert Bresson. A spiritual pall overtakes King Arthur’s knights 
during the waning days of the quest for the Holy Grail. (Gartner 
Auditorium) 

The Crusades, USA, 1935, b&w, 123 min. Directed by Cecil B. 
DeMille, with Loretta Young and Henry Wilcoxon. Lavish, lusty, 
action-packed re-creation of the Middle Ages. (Lecture HaU) 

Excalibur, Great Britain, 1981, color, 140 min. Directed by John 
Boorman, with Nicol Williamson, Nigel Terry, and Helen Mirren. 
Large-scale, magical, visually stunning telling of the Arthurian legend. 
For mature audiences. (Gartner Auditorium) 


##### 


For additional information, photographs, or slides, please contact Ann Edwards, Public Information, 
The Qeveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland OH 44106; 216/421-7340. 



